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LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


Marcie Sornson, SECRETARY AND LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
Wisconsin Lrprary AssociaATION, Loraine Horet, MapIson 

Three items on the legislative calendar are of concern to Wisconsin librar- 
ians and trustees. First is the Commission budget which the Governor recom- 
mended be cut from $122,000 to $91,000, and which must be restored in part 
at least if the “Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea” is to be a reality. A larger staff 
is essential to inaugurate the proper educational program for the “Idea” as 
well as to provide the necessary guidance and counsel for librarians, trustees, 
and the people’s library committees. Members of the Commission, the Com- 
mission staff, and the Association have appeared before the Joint Finance 
Committee to present Wisconsin’s library needs. The Finance Committee has 
not published its opinions. 

Closely allied with the budget is Bill 200 S which, in Section 20.14 (la), 
sets the salary of the Secretary of the Commission at $6,000, which is not high 
enough to command a man of proven superior qualities who could skillfully 
develop our program. Since this salary as set by statute has been $5,000 and 
has not been changed since 1933, it is most imperative that we secure as high 
a salary as possible for a ceiling. That Bill, too, was heard before the Joint 
Finance Committee and our cause was ably presented, and as before, no 
results have been published. We will have an amendment introduced, if 
necessary, to emphasize our case before the Senate. 

To accelerate our educational program on the “Idea” there has been intro- 
duced in the Assembly and Senate identical bills 311 A and 223 S to provide 
for demonstrations of both county and regional library service for a three-year 
period. Through the two demonstrations it is hoped to effectively show the 
advantages of integration, the work of the people’s library committees, and 
the effective organizational procedures. The advantages of an able advisory 
staff, extension services through branch libraries, bookmobiles, mail and tele- 
phone, a central reservoir of books and materials from films to records to be 
available to all, inter-library loans and rotating book collections, and cost sav- 
ing centralized system of cataloging, processing and buying will be shown by 
the demonstration and will be possible without the loss of autonomy, property, 
control or identity of the existing library. The two demonstrations will go to 
the areas that have sufficient interest in better library service so that they sup- 
ply part of the funds and be more likely to continue the project at the expira- 
tion of the three-year demonstration period. What must be clear is that there 
is no attempt to superimpose a philosophy or an idea or procedure upon a 
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community or county. We will be able through the demonstrations to have in 
actual operation the “Idea” that will be tangible proof to our communities of 
what we mean when we say effective library service. 

The Bill was recommended for passage by the Education Committee of the 
Assembly after a successful hearing, has been engrossed by the Assembly, and 
referred to the Joint Finance Committee. We have the promised support of 
the leaders of the Farmers’ Union, the Farm Bureau, Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture Cooperatives, Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives, State Fed- 
eration of Labor, P. T. A., A. A. U. W., Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Wisconsin County Boards Association, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and Home Demonstration Council. While these people will 
appear at our hearing before the Joint Finance Committee, the ultimate pas- 
sage of our legislation depends on the local librarians actually working and 
talking with these same organizations in the community, so that as organiza- 
tions and individuals they will appeal to their legislators for support. It cannot 
be reiterated too frequently that local support is all important. 

Now is the time to inform your local groups, so that when the signal is 
given, the pressure can be applied on the Finance Committee and the legisla- 
tors. In my conversations with the legislators they frequently tell me, in a 
pleased sort of way, that they have heard from the local librarians but that they 
must also know that the trustees and the community at large is interested in 
the program. The individual responsibility of each librarian is great. Your ac- 
tion in selling the idea in the community may spell success or failure for the 
whole state program. 





THE INDISPENSABLE YOU 





Public Relations is not just the art of 

Putting a message across; 

Public Relations is something you're 
part of 

Either for profit or loss, 

You, in your job, are the firm’s emis- 
sary, 

All that you say and you do 

Counts—plus or minus—with Tom, 
Dick and Harry, 

Public Relations is—YOU! 


Millions that go into winning the 
people’s 

Confidence, friendship, good will, 

You can knock higher than several 
steeples 

If you're a grouch and a pill. 


You put the blessing, or you put the 
curse on all 

Planning and policy too, 

Public Relations is private and per- 
sonal, 

Public Relations is YOU! 


It is by you that the customer judges 
You give the Public its slant, 
Youre the promoter of grins or of 
grudges, 
It’s the impression you plant 
That'll decide if the firm’s reputation’s 
Proved by performance, all though; 
Public Relations is private relations, 
Public Relations is YOU! 
—by Berton Braley. Reprinted 
from Service, a publication of 
Cities Service Company. 
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ADD THESE TO YOUR PAMPHLET FILE 
BY KATHARINE J. MIDDLETON 


Headline series you may have missed in- 
clude: No. 70—Face to face with Russia; 
No. 71—Socialism in western Europe; No. 
72—American interests in the Middle East. 
No. 78—Man and food: the lost equation? 
No. 74—Britain’s road to recovery. 35c¢ each 
from Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Machine tools today tells what. the basic 
tools are, what they do, how they contribute 
to higher standards of living. Of interest to 
schools especially. Free from National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Assn., 10525 Carnegie 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Women—and their money (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 146) is addressed particularly 
to women who may be taking a share in con- 
ducting the family’s business affairs and who 
need to know how to budget expenses, what 
investments to make, where to go for sound 
advice. 20c from Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


The U. S. A.—its land, its people, its indus- 
tries, is a valuable booklet reprinted from 
the current Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, and distributed to libraries by F. E. 
Compton & Co., 1000 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Illustrations, 
maps, bibliography, and index add to its 
usefulness. 


Ole Evinrude and the Old Fellows tells the 
story of the inventor of the Evinrude motor, 
a Wisconsin product. Probably free, from 
Evinrude Motors, Milwaukee 9. 


Who, me?—a guide for improving human 
relations, has been prepared for all those 
who supervise others. It is a digest of the 
purpose behind a personnel management 
program. 25c from National Foremen’s In- 
stitute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 


Old Oregon trail tells the thrilling story of 
the pioneer toadway of American home 
builders. Issued by American Pioneer Trails 
Assn., 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Probably free. 


The American woman: her changing role, 
is the title of the proceedings of the 1948 


Women’s Bureau conference. Excellent ma- 
terial on women of today. Included is a list 
of women who have advanced the welfare 
and status of American women. Probably 
free from the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. 


Behind the news: helps to clarification, is an 
article in the April 1948 Wilson Bulletin you 
may have overlooked. It contains a valuable 
list of sources where pamphlets and series 
of booklets on current topics may be ob- 
tained, some for a small price, others free. 
Foreign information bureaus and foreign 
chambers of commerce, with office in this 
country, are excellent sources of information 
on specific countries. 


Danish Information Office, 15 Moore Street, 
New York 4, N. Y., has interesting free 
material for distribution. We Danes—and you 
is an amusing pamphlet giving pertinent 
facts about Denmark, its people and cus- 
toms. 


Shoes (No. 5) and Cosmetics (No. 12) are 
useful bulletins in the series Better Buy- 
manship, published by Dept. of Research, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Free to li- 
braries having a regular librarian; 5c a copy 
to others. This corporation issues much ex- 
cellent material, either free or for a few 
cents. Send for their 1949 list of publica- 
tions. 





Of Interest to Parents 
by Elizabeth Burr 


Enjoy your child, Ages 1, 2 and 3, (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 141) is written by 
James Hymes, Jr., Professor of Education 
and Coordinator of Early childhood educa- 
tion at the State Teacher’s College, New 
Paltz, New York. Independence and secur- 
ity are the two goals for this age group that 
the author emphasizes. 20c from Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Understand your child—from 6 to 12 (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 144) deals with the 
“forgotten years of childhood” between 
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nursery and adolescence. Clara Lambert, the 
author, was director of Teacher Education 
at the Play Schools Association and has 
written many other studies. 20c. (same ad- 


dress as above) 


Your child from 6 to 12 (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 324) deals in much the same 
way with this same age group but in much 
more detail. This bulletin was written by 
Marion F. Faegre under the direction of Dr. 
Katherine Bain, Director of the Division of 
Research in child development, and is avail- 
able from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 20c. 


Dating days (Life Adjustment booklet) is 
for teen-agers to help them in their under- 
standing of the other sex. The gradual de- 
velopment of boy-girl relations, friendships 
with both sexes, dating problems, going 
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steady, love and growing into maturity, are 
all discussed. Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 75c 


Discovering your real interests (Life Adjust- 
men booklet) treats the nature and scope of 
interests for high school people, ways of 
discovering what their interests are, and 
suggests what these interests can mean in 
school careers, leisure time, vocation, and in 
their entire future. (Same price and address 
as above) 


You and your mental abilities (Life Adjust- 
ment booklet) is directed to the high school 
age with its discussion of what is intelli- 
gence, its importance, the primary mental 
abilities, and measuring mental abilities. 
Some mental tests are given, and directions 
on how to take the tests. (Same price and 
address as above) 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


SECOND ANNUAL INSTITUTE ON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 


The second annual Institute on Public Li- 
brary Management will be held on the Uni- 
versity Campus in the Memorial Union on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 25, 
26 and 27. Last year’s Institute was spon- 
sored by the University Extension Division 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. This year the University Li- 
brary School joins in backing the Institute 
planned for librarians, trustees, councilmen, 
mayors, city managers, and other interested 
citizens. 

The Institute program will emphasize ob- 
jectives of public library service, trends af- 
fecting library development and means of 
making library management responsive to 
these trends. In planning the program, sug- 
gestions from those in attendance last year 
have been followed as closely as possible. 
The sessions will not be so long and there 
will be time for plenty of discussion outside 
the regular schedule. Every effort is being 
made to secure comfortable living quarters. 

The registration fee for the three days 
will be $5. A fee of $2 will be charged for 
those in attendance for one day. More in- 
formation about the program will be avail- 


able soon, and inquiries may be sent to 
the Library Extension Department, Wis- 
consin Library Commission, B-103 State Of- 
fice Building, Madison 2. Librarians and 
others from outside the state who are inter- 
ested will be most welcome. Invitations and 
programs will be sent to local officials next 
month, 

The blank which was sent out with the 
March 15 Guidepost went to all librarians in 
the state and if it is filled out and returned 
soon it will be a great assistance in con- 
tinuing plans. 





TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

On the “Dear Editor” page of the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist and Farmer for Febru- 
ary 19, Mrs. Earl Grissel of Spring Brook 
called the editor to account for saying that 
the only way country people can get good 
books is to buy them, and went on to ex- 
plain briefly the services of the Traveling 
Library Department. 

Every day since her letter appeared, the 
Traveling Library has been receiving re- 
quests from readers of the Agriculturist, 
some even in Minnesota (who must be told 
that they are outside of the service). She 
says: “It is one of the many things that make 
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Wisconsin a nice place to live.” And she has 

been a patron for 25 years. J.T.S. 
(And that is what advertising in the right 

place does.) 

RECRUITMENT—THE 

LIBRARIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 

At the meeting of the state library as- 
sociation presidents and bulletin editors held 
during the A. L. A. Midwinter Conference 
in Chicago, one of the subjects discussed 
was the progress of the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career. 

Lawrence Thompson, secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career, described the committee’s organiza- 
tion and activities. The major project thus 
far has been the publication of a recruiting 
leaflet, “10,000 Careers with a Challenge.” 
They hope to prepare additional publica- 
tions. The leaflet is available from A. L. A. 
headquarters at $3. per 100 copies, $12 
per 500 copies, and $22 per 1,000. We have 
a small supply on hand at the Library Ex- 
tension Office so that we may send them out 
for a local career conference or program if 
the need does not exceed 25 copies. Mr. 
Thompson urged that librarians be reminded 
of the importance of individual responsibil- 
ity in recruiting for librarianship, since in 
the last analysis it is the individual librarian 
who does the recruiting. He recommended 
vocational counselors in high school and 
colleges as key people to contact with re- 
cruiting literature and suggested also that 
librarians seek participation on vocational 
programs whenever possible. 

At the Careers Conference for Women, 
held on the University of Wisconsin Campus 
February 23 and 24, librarianship was recog- 
nized. Special libraries were represented by 
Evelyn Becker, librarian, Needham, Louis 
and Brorly, Inc., Chicago Advertising Agen- 
cy; Children’s and Library Extension work 
by Elizabeth Burr, Library Consultant, Chil- 
dren’s and Young People’s Services, Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission; Reference librar- 
ians by Helen Northup, reference librarian, 
University of Wisconsin. 


HOMEMAKERS CLUBS ARE READING 


In 1945-1946, the subject of Reading in 
the Home as a project to be continued 
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through the year and for as many years as 
the club desired was suggested to the Home- 
makers’ Clubs as a project. Each year since 
then several counties have adopted the pro- 
ject. Books for circulation in the club are 
borrowed from local or county libraries or 
from the Traveling Library department on 
long time loan, so they can be exchanged at 
the monthly meetings. 

The latest county to join in this project is 
Waukesha. Miss Schrage spent the week of 
February 28-March 4 talking to Homemaker 
Centers in the county. The first few days 
following her return 13 groups requested 
books from the Traveling Library. Other 
groups are served by the Menomonee Falls 
and Oconomowoc libraries. J.T.S. 


WHA READING PROGRAM 


The Book Selection Department of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission has been co- 
operating with the State Radio Station WHA 
Homemakers’ Program to prepare and pre- 
sent Invitation to Reading which has been 
a feature each Friday at 10:00 o'clock since 
October Ist. Mrs. Aline Hazard, who is in 
charge of the Homemakers’ Program, has in- 
vited librarians and other interested persons 
to give the book broadcasts. 

The program of topics was arranged and 
given out in advance so that broadcasters 
might select their books for listing in the 
Guide. The Guide is offered in connection 
with the program heard on WHA, WHA- 
FM, WLBL and WHAD. The first quarter 
program covered October, November and 
December, the second was completed in 
March, and the third will cover April, May 
and June. The program will not continue 
during the summer. 

Broadcasts for this last quarter will in- 
clude books centered around various phases 
of these themes: The Family Together, The 
American Scene, and For Summer Reading 
Pastime. 

Over 2,000 requests have been received 
for the Guides. Mrs. Hazard tells us that 
clubs are using the book lists as a founda- 
tion for programs, and that there has been 
some library cooperation. 

Both Mrs. Hazard and Mrs. Orrilla M. 
Thompson would welcome suggestions you 
would like to give for directions this pro- 
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gram might take, topics for the broadcasts, 
or ways in which the Guide might be more 
useful. 


ONE OF THESE DAYS, 
A BOOKMOBILE! 

For the last year, the clubs in the First 
District Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
sparked by a Committee whose chairman 
is Mrs. E. E. Stilb of Racine, have been 
raising money to buy a Bookmobile which 
is to be presented to the Wisconsin Library 
Commission to use as a demonstration car 
in counties that are working for county-wide 
service. The goal is in sight, the committee 
is placing the order, and hopes to present 
the Bookmobile as the significant part of 
the program at the First District Convention 
in Beloit on April 19. J.TS. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

Citizen Seminars, a new program series 
for discussion groups, prepared by the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, is available from 
the Bureau of Information and Program 
Services, 1827 University Avenue, Madi- 
son 5. 

They have been planned “to assist the 
average radio listener and newspaper reader 
to evaluate the news he receives, and to help 
teachers, program chairmen, and others, plan 
interesting and worthwhile programs for 
their organizations. 

Three main topics have been proposed: 
“America and the World Community,” “Na- 
tional Policies and Programs,” and “Under- 
standing Modern Wisconsin.” Each series 
includes a wide variety of topics, each pre- 
sented in the form of a comprehensive study 
kit. 

The study kit is made up of a collection 
of reading materials together with a discus- 
sion guide. The latter contains: A brief in- 
troduction to the subject, notes on the read- 
ings, additional references, suggested audio- 
visual materials, questions and problems for 
group discussion, as well as suggestions for 
discussion techniques. 

It is not necessary to subscribe to the 
whole series—you may select those topics 
which suit your need best..Citizen Seminars 
may be obtained on a loan basis for return 
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postage only, or may be purchased at $1. a 
kit. 

The Seminars are planned so that any 
member of a group may serve as discussion 
leader. The librarian or a member of the 
library staff may serve, or the librarian may 
wish to arrange for the group and secure a 
leader outside of the staff—perhaps a special- 
ist on the topic for discussion. The Univer- 
sity Extension Division will undertake to 
supply competent discussion leaders on a 


. fee basis, for groups that desire such service. 


These are some of the topics already avail- 
able: 
Atomic Energy—Control or Destruction? 
The United Nations—What It Is and How 
It Works. 
The 1949 Legislature—Problems and Poli- 
cies. 
Town Government Today. 


FOR LIBRARIANS, TOO 

“We have also been going over the Janu- 
ary 22 issue of the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, which contained a special guide to 
books on business, recommending eighty- 
seven 1948 and early 1949 titles in business, 
economics, management, and labor. We 
found that of the 87 books, 26 were pub- 
lished by a dozen University presses. This is 
just about 80 per cent and seems to us an 
excellent score in the light of the proportion 
of all the country’s books which the presses 
issue. 

“This prompts us to make a generaliza- 
tion which, although we cannot support it 
with figures, we believe to be true on the 
basis of various recent observations and ex- 
periences. It is this: American business men 
have not only lost their fear of books as be- 
ing merely something for their wives to coo 
over at women’s club meetings, they have 
also discovered that books can be translated 
into dollars and cents. In short, they have 
discovered that in books they can find facts 
and ideas which will improve their efficien- 
cy, better their employee relations, and in- 
crease their profits. Any American business 
man who isn’t aware of this is guilty of a 
disservice to his company, his employees, 
and his stockholders. We noticed it especial- 
ly when the United Nations began to issue 
various economic studies. We also noticed 
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something else which we pass on without 
charge to other publishers: the business man 
is not interested in “buying a book.” He is 
after facts, figures, ideas, and predictions. 
That they happen to be in book form, physi- 
cally, has nothing to do with it. Don’t sell 
him a book; sell him information which is 
of practical value in running his business— 
and in trying to understand his strange 
post-war world.” 
—From The Pleasures of 
Publishing, Feb. 7, 1949 


YOUR LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE AT WORK 


Margie Sornson (Mrs. Harold Malmberg) 
resigned her position as librarian of the Free 
Public Library at Appleton and came to 
Madison on February 1 where she is serving 
as Secretary and Legislative Representative 
for the Wisconsin Library Association dur- 
ing the present session of the legislature. 

Since that day she has been “winning 
friends and influencing people” for library 
service in many quarters. She has kept a 
watchful eye and a keen ear on the three 
legislative matters with which librarians are 
concerned, as well as on a number of in- 
terests closely related. Every day has been 
filled with conferences, personal conversa- 
tions, telephone calls, correspondence, at- 
tendance at legislative sessions and commit- 
tee hearings, and attendance at meetings 
where information about library service 
might be introduced. There is no day long 
enough to do all she wants to do and knows 
would be of benefit to the future of library 
service. 

There are times in her travels when she 
finds a legislator who does not understand 
what this is all about. Margie either spends 
the time then to explain, or arranges for a 
later meeting. The same may be true for 
the representative of one of the organiza- 
tions whose interest is needed. As a result 
of these contacts many people are beginning 
to know what we hope for in library service. 

The work Margie is doing outside of the 
legislative program—the contacts with organ- 
izations, the press, the radio, etc., is the 
kind of function that should be a part of the 
Library Commission program and for which 
some staff member should have the time. 
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The good work that is being done now 
should go on. When the current session is 
over, the thought, time, energy and expense 
which has gone into it will be in vain if we 
cannot carry over some of the contacts made, 
and carry out some of the plans and sug- 
gestions which have come as a result of 
these contacts. 

There are great possibilities for coopera- 
tion with other educational programs already 
in operation. We should be making more 
use of them. If it can be shared by W. L. A. 
in the future it will be a fine contribution 
to library service. 


TRUSTEES WILL BE 
HONORED AGAIN 

The nominations for citation of Trustees 
must be in not later than May 1, 1949, and 
preferably earlier. Mrs. A. J. Quigley, the 
new chairman of the A. L. A. Jury in Cita- 
tion of Trustees, announces that the Com- 
mittee wishes recommendations for the an- 
nual citation of Trustees for the year 1948- 
49. The recommendations, with supporting 
evidence, should be sent to: Jury on Citation 
of Trustees, A. L. A. Headquarters, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

After a trial period of three years, upon 
the recommendation of the Jury on the 
Citation of Trustees, the A. L. A. Council 
at its meeting on October 13, 1944, unanim- 
ously voted to continue the annual citations. 

Those who may send in names to be con- 
sidered are: library boards, individual library 
trustees, State Library Extension Agencies, 
State Library Associations, or the A. L. A. 
Trustees Division. 

The work of Trustees of large and small 
libraries to state and national library activ- 
ities, as well as service to the local library, 
are given equal study and consideration. 

The only limitation put upon those to be 
nominated is that each Trustee must be in 
actual service at least part of the calendar 
year preceding the conference at which 
awards are made. 

Since the first citations were presented at 
the Boston Conference in 1942, two have 
been awarded each year. In 1948 Emma V. 
Baldwin, a trustee of the Free Public Li- 
brary of Denville Township in New Jersey, 
and Thomas J. Porro, president of the board 
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of the public library in Tacoma, Washington, 
were cited for their meritorious service as 
Trustees. 


GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Minnesota’s Governor Luther W. Young- 
dahl, whose efforts on behalf of new ap- 
proaches to problems in public welfare have 
made him a nationally known figure in this 
field, will deliver the principal address at 
the Governor’s Conference on Children and 
Youth, to be held in Madison May 26 and 
27. Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner of the 
North Carolina Board of Public Welfare, 
will be the keynote Conference speaker. 


Mrs. Winston’s career touches intimately 
upon many fields in which the Conference 
discussions will take place. While service as 
head of the sociology department of Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, she was also acting 
as consultant to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. At the same time she was senior social 
scientist with the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Presently she is a state board member 
of the North Carolina Recreation Commis- 
sion, Medical Care Commission, and Mental 
Hygiene Society. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, Washington, 
D. C., chief of the federal Children’s Bureau, 
will greet the Conference and participate in 
its deliberations. Both Mrs. Winston and 
Miss Lenroot are on the national committee 
planning for the 1950 White House Con- 
ference. Both are expected to point the way 
to making the two-day Madison meeting a 
preliminary to Wisconsin’s participation in 
the White House meeting. 

The Governor’s Conference on Children 
and Youth is expected to draw together from 
1,000 to 1,800 leaders, both lay and profes- 
sional, representing both rural and urban 
communities, from all parts of the state. The 
importance of young people, themselves, 
participating, has been stressed by Governor 
Rennebohm, who has appealed to service 
clubs throughout the state to assist by mak- 
ing it financially possible for young people 
to come. 

The Conference will function through 19 
panel discussion groups. Each will attack 
urgent problems confronting those planning 
for the betterment of all state children and 
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youth. All fall within four general areas: 
child welfare, education, health and services 
to youth. The Governor has appointed a 
chairman for each panel group. The latter, 
in turn, is selecting a core group of research 
persons—not more than 10 or 12—who will 
organize the material to come before the 
panel during two Conference sessions. One 
of the panels is to discuss “How can the 
Rural community provide adequate Child 
Welfare services?” with Reverend A. W. 
Arthur, Chairman of the Douglas County 
Children’s Board, as chairman of the panel. 
This panel will consider the public and pri- 
vate agencies and facilities which should be 
developed in a rural community to help 
serve children, such as county department 
of public welfare, county children’s board, 
libraries, health programs and leisure time 
activities; the necessary public appropria- 
tions and private contributions to make pos- 
sible adequate services. methods of inter- 
pretation of children’s needs. Elizabeth Burr 
has been invited to be one of the partici- 
pants on this panel. 

Recreation and Group work programs for 
children and youth, Meeting the special 
needs of youth, Training parents to under- 
stand the child and his needs, Strengthening 
family living are four of the panels that will 
be of particular interest to children’s librar- 
ians. Recommendations of each panel will 
be passed on at the final general Conference 
session. Those planning to attend are asked 
to send their registration fee of $1. to the 
Conference Office, 308 N. Orchard St., 
Madison 6, together with their first, second 
and third choice of panels in which they 
wish to participate. 


NEWBERY AND 
CALDECOTT AWARDS 

The twenty-eighth award of the New- 
bery Medal for the “most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children” 
goes to Marguerite Henry for King of the 
wind (Rand McNally, $2.75). Based on the 
biography of Godolphin Arabian, ancestor 
of Man o’ War, the book is a vital, stirring 
tale not only of the horse himself but the 
devotion shown by the Moorish lad who 
took care of the stallion through the ups 
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and downs of life in Morocco, France and 
England. 

This year’s choice will be popular with 
children who have enjoyed Mrs. Henry’s 
horse stories and with Wisconsin librarians 
who were charmed with her as a speaker 
at last year’s Children’s meeting at La 
Crosse. Her illustrator, Wesley Dennis, is 
also honored with the award. The same 
author and artist have been runners-up in 
previous years with their Justin Morgan had 
a horse and Misty of Chincoteague. 

The twelfth award of the Caldecott Med- 
al for “The most distinguished American 
picture book of the last year” goes to Berta 
and Elmer Hader for the Big Snow (Mac- 
millan, $2.50). The beauty of the woods 
and meadows is captured in this picture- 
story book of the birds and animals, prepar- 
ing for winter and their feeding by the hu- 
mans in the little stone house during the big 
snow. 

The Haders have been writing and illus- 
trating books for children for over twenty- 
five years and have eighteen now in print. 
The titles include Spunky, The farmer in 
the dell, Pancko, Rainbow’s end, Little 
town, Big city, Little stone house, and many 
others. 

The runners-up for the 1949 Newbery 
Award are Seabird, by Holling (Houghton, 
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$3.); Daughter of the mountain, by Rankin 
(Viking, $2.50); My father’s dragon, by Gan- 
nett (Random House, $2.); and The story of 
the Negro, by Bontemps (Knopf, $3.). 
The runners-up for the Caldecott Medal 
are Blueberries for Sal, by McCloskey (Vik- 
ing, $2.); All around the town, by McGin- 
ley, illustrated by Helen Stone (Lippincott, 
$2.). Juanita, by Politi (Scribner, $2.); and 
Fish in the air, by Wiese (Viking, $2.) 


Both medals are donated by Frederic 
Melcher, president of the R. R. Bowker 
Company and co-editor of the Publishers’ 
Weekly. The Children’s Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association selects the win- 
ners through a voting committee of twenty- 
one members who receive nominations from 
the general membership. The chairman of 
the Children’s Section this year is Margaret 
Clark of the Cleveland Public Library. The 
Newbery Medal will be presented to Mrs. 
Henry at the Grand Rapids Regional A.L.A. 
meeting, at either a luncheon or dinner, 
plans for which are now being made. 


Individual book marks 3” x 8” for each 
award with illustrations from the book are 
available from Sturgis Printing Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan, 500 for $4 without li- 
brary imprint, 500 for $5 with library im- 
prints. E.B. 





"ROUND THE STATE 
Send your news to reach Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, B-108 State 
Office Building, by the Ist of the month 


Appleton. Margie Sornson resigned as li- 
brarian of Appleton Free Library to come to 
Madison February 1 to act in her capacity 
as Executive Secretary for Wisconsin Library 
Association as legislative representative in 
the interests of Wisconsin libraries during 
the present session of the legislature. Eliza- 
beth Hage is acting librarian at Appleton. 
Blair. The Blair Public Library has a new 
look. The council room adjoining the li- 
brary room has been turned over to the 
library. Additional shelving was added; a 
new floor of green asphalt tile adds a bright 
touch of color to the rooms. A new library 
sign is to be installed, with lights. Plans for 
the new year include an information file and 
a community calendar. 


Fennimore. Mrs. M. A. Bailey, librarian, 
writes, “Our Fennimore Woman’s Club is so 
appreciative of the Library Story Hour that 
they sponsored a bake sale to buy a $50 
record player which they are presenting to 
the library. I hope it can be used in the 
future adult library hours.” 

From an interested citizen, W. E. Inger- 
soll, we have a copy of the Fennimore Times 
of February 17. He has written a fine tri- 
bute to the services of the local Public Li- 
brary and the librarian. We wish that there 
was space to print it here as an example of 
good publicity. 

Fond du Lac. A record collection is prov- 
ing successful and popular at the Public Li- 
brary. Funds for the purchase of records 
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and for a record player have been received 
as gifts. A listening room will be arranged 
in the basement. The record collection is 
housed in the art room. 


Green Bay. Interesting news of the budget 
of Kellogg Public Library: 

In 1948 the situation was this: 

City appropriation $54,300, plus a bal- 
ance we had of $4,000. 

County appropriation $12,000. 

Special appropriation by county of $6,- 
600 for bookmobile. 

For 1949: 

City appropriation $68,637.50 

County appropriation 12,000. 

Appropriation from county for book- 
mobile maintenance: $4,324. 

A new bookmobile started rolling on Feb- 
ruary 14 in Brown County. The body is 
mounted on a ton and a half Chevrolet 
truck. The Carpenter bus body converted to 
this use is 17’6” long and 76” high inside. It 
is painted blue with a grey top. Already they 
are wishing it were larger. 


Kenosha. Miss June Jensen, who received 
her degree from Madison in June of 1948, 
began work as an assistant in the central 
library of Gilbert M. Simmons Library 
March 1, 1949. Her twin sister is on the 
Racine Public Library staff. . . . In January 
the accession system was changed to the 
shelf list accession system to save time much 
needed for more important library work. 
They find the books are ready for the public 
sooner with this system. . .. New stacks were 
added to the basement rotunda section for 
storage of Patent magazines and books. 
Every available space in the whole build- 
ing is used to its capacity. . . . $100 for 
records was donated by the Schubert Club 
this month. 


Mosinee. On February 11, Joseph Dessert 
Public Library celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary. The library was given to the city by 
the man whose name it bears. It has had 
fourteen librarians, and its fifteenth is Mrs. 
Lanta Landfried who has been librarian 
since 1931. 


New Lisbon. From Ethel Dowden, librar- 
ian at New Lisbon, comes: the first issue of 
the Library Herald, mimeographed sheet 
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of library news and statistics sent out to 
library trustees and patrons. She has taken 
this opportunity to inform readers of the 
sheet about pending library legislation and 
the need for “home town” interest. 


Oshkosh. Newspaper publicity includes an 
interesting story of hospital service furnished 
by the Public Library. Since 1926 the library 
has been responsible for library service to 
hospitals in the city. Miss Margaret Allen, 
who is in charge of this service, makes two 
trips a week to Mercy Hospital and one to St. 
Mary’s. The library earmarks $120 each year 
in its budget for the purchase of books for 
hospital use. 


Reedsburg. “In response to your request 
for news about library budgets,” writes Ar- 
lene Marshall, librarian, “I have the glad 
news that our appropriation this year is 
$7,000, an increase of $2,500 over last 
year’s appropriation. . . . We have had 
fluorescent lights installed, and a new rubber 
tile floor on the main floor of the library.” 


Sheboygan. The Mead Public Library’s 
Forum room has Chinese red walls with 
cream woodwork, and black tubular steel 
chairs with lime green seats and backs. All 
groups having their meetings in this room 
are most enthusiastic in their praise, and 
incorporate complimentary statements in the 
minutes of their meetings. The warm friend- 
ly feeling which the color scheme gives, 
eliminating all semblance of institutionalism, 
is most appealing to all who see it....A 
most successful display of the past two 
weeks has been the showing of “Emerson’s 
New England”—a photographic exhibition 
prepared by the editors of Life magazine. 
As a supplement to the display which em- 
phasizes art, literature, and an understand- 
ing of our country, the library is showing 
the film “Historic New England.” 


Stoughton. Elizabeth Burr, Library Con- 
sultant, Children’s and Young People’s Serv- 
ices, Wisconsin Library Commission, con- 
ducted a story hour on Saturday morning, 
February 19, with eighty-eight children in 
attendance. A story hour has been a popular 
Saturday morning feature since then. 

Watertown. The rooms which have been 
occupied by grade and school children are 
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again available for general library use and, 
together with the children’s room, have been 
redecorated. . . . The librarian talked to a 
High School Girls Club on library work as 
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a profession. . . . A popular and useful 
selected list of books prepared annually by 
the librarian is becoming an institution in 
this library. 





A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


Religion 
Keller James G. You can change the 
world; the Christopher approach. 
1948. 8387p. Longmans, $3. 248 


The Rev. James G. Keller, a Roman 
Catholic priest of the Maryknoll Mission- 
ers, founded the Christophers in 19465. 
Though the readers may not agree with 
all the principles set down, or be able to 
follow the extensive program outlined for 
maintaining Christian principles in every 
day living, he may be stimulated to fol- 
low some of them. Of general interest. 


Oursler, Fulton. The greatest story 
ever told; a tale of the greatest life 
ever lived. 1949. 299p. Doubleday, 
$2.95. 232.9 
Story of the life of Jesus. The radio 

program of the same name is based on 

this book. The style is easy to read and 
it has already made the book popular. 

(See Booklist 45:210 F. 15 749) 


Social Sciences 


Coyle Grace Longwell. Group work 
with American youth; a guide to 
the practice of leadership. 1948. 
270p. Harper, $3.50. 301.153 


The book was planned for leaders of 
leisure-time groups of youth, primarily 
the professional leader, but it should also 
help the volunteer and part-time worker. 
Her emphasis is on the social forces 
which are significant in this work rather 
than administration or supervision. She 
uses case histories to illustrate her prin- 
ciples. Call it to the attention of people 
who work with young people. Recom- 
mended. (See Booklist 45:171 Ja. 15 ’49) 


Heiner, Marie Hays. Hearing is be- 
lieving. 1949. 126p. World $2. 371.9 
This is an excellent book to put in the 

hands of any hard of hearing person, but 

especially a young person who is reluc- 
tant to use a hearing aid. The author 
tells her own experience in trying to fight 
increasing deafness and the happy re- 
sults for her when she gave up and 
bought a hearing aid. She is president of 


the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter. Recommended.—K.J.M. (See Book- 
list 45:220 F. 15 ’49) ss 


McWilliams, Carey. North from Mex- 
ico; the Spanish-speaking people of 
the United States. 1949. 324p. Lip- 


pincott, $4. 325.7 

This is the fourth title to be pub- 
lished in the Peoples of America series. 
The aim of the series is to tell the story 
of the United States in terms of the vari- 
ous population groups who have lived 
here and shaped the course of history. 
This is the story of the people in the 
borderlands of Mexico and the United 
States—the heritage of the Southwest— 
its problems and contributions. Recom- 
mended. (See Booklist 45:175 Ja. 15 ’49) 


Reilly, William J. How to avoid work. 
1949. 1387p. Harper, $2. 371.42 
This is another of the self-help books 

which gives advice about finding the 

right career. The author is founder and 
director of the National Institute for 

Straight Thinking, and has taken case 

histories from his own experience to il- 

lustrate his points. They are so logical 

that the book should appeal to many. 


Natural Science—Useful Arts 


Beston, Henry. Northern farm. 1948. 
246p. Rinehart, $2.75. 630.1 
Subtitled “A Chronicle of Maine,” the 

book takes you through the year on the 

author’s Maine farm, each chapter start- 
ing with some description or narration 

of scene, life and surroundings, with a 

center section called “Farm diary” of 

brief items, and a couple of concluding 
paragraphs of philosophy or thoughtful 
comment, linking country life with the 
problems of today, and raising the book 
above the majority of those that sing the 
praise of Maine, a much-written-about 
state. (See Booklist 45:101 N. 15 748) 


Corbett, Lucy and Corbett, Sidney. 
Long windows; being more pot 
shots from a Grosse Ile kitchen. 
1948. 208p. illus. Harper, $3. 641 
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Essays on food and living by the auth- 
ors of Pot shots from a Grosse Ile kitchen 
(BULLETIN, Nov. ’47). Unusual recipes 
mixed with the personal incidents make 
a.) a aloud. (See Booklist 45:83 


Polatin, Phillip and Philtine, Ellen C. 
How psychiatry helps; with a fore- 
word by Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis. 
1949. 242p. Harper, $3. 616.8 
This book identifies and explains simp- 

ly what the various mental illnesses are 

and what specific treatments are avail- 
able—together with their nature. The 
authors, an established psychiatrist and 
his wife, answer in this book questions 
which have come up repeatedly in their 
radio, lecture and student audiences. Rec- 
aaa, (See Booklist 45:222 Mr. 1 
"49 


Stuart Frank S. City of the bees. 1949. 
2483p. Whittlesey, $3. 595.7 
The story of a colony of wild bees and 

one year in its life. Combination of inter- 

esting information and unusual imagina- 
tion. It may not appeal to the nature lov- 
er who insists on the strictly authentic. 

(See Booklist 45:206 F. 15 749) 


Fine Arts—Literature 


Duncan, Kenneth. The home builder’s 
handbook. 515p. illus. Van Nos- 
trand, $6.95. 728 
Plans, diagrams, photographs, and 

room details cover the many phases of 

buying, building, and remodeling a house. 

Contains an appendix of contract forms 

and various other legal forms useful in 

the field of home purchase and building. 

Chapters on electricity, heating and 

plumbing. For the home builder, not the 

architect. (See Booklist 45:99 N. 15 ’48) 


Finkelstein, Sidney. Jazz: a people’s 
music. 1948. 278p. illus. Citadel, $3. 
780.9 


The interpretation of jazz in terms of 
the people who have developed this mu- 
sic. The author has aimed to answer cer- 
tain questions about jazz relative to its 
lasting musical qualities, how it fits into 
the musical tradition, = its future. (See 
Booklist 45:189 F. 1 ’49) 


Harper, Frank. Skiing naturally; the 
new easy way to better skiing. 1949. 
128p. illus. Wyn, $2. 796.9 
Easy to read, well illustrated manual 

on skiing. Drawings are done by Hilde 

Mills, a skilled skier. -A new system of 

skiing technique is explained. (See Book- 

list 45:206 F. 15 ’49) 
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Hughes, Langston. One-way ticket. 
1949. 1386p. Knopf, $2.75. 821 or 811 


A collection of poems on Negro sub- 
jects. They are full of the spirit and 
rhythm of Negro life—the comedy and 
tragedy of their tribulations. Hughes has 
put them all into these poems and the 
unusual illustrations are done by the 
young American Negro painter, Jacob 
Lawrence. Recommended. (See Booklist 
45:189 F. 1 49) 


Spaeth, Sigmund Gottfried. A history 
of popular music in American. 1948. 
729p. Random, $5. 784 
A chronological history of American 

popular music beginning with Colonial 

times to the “perplexing present.” The 
author emphasizes patriotic songs, polit- 
ical and martial airs, and then goes into 
the obscure background of some familiar 
melodies. There is a complete listing of 
popular music and an index of songs and 
instrumental numbers arranged by title 
and also by composer. (See Booklist 
45:84 N. 1 ’48) 


Willson, Meredith. And there I stood 
with my piccolo. 1948. 255p. Dou- 
bleday, $2.75. 780.8 
A popular radio artist tells of his life 

from childhood to adult. The events of 
his musical career are highly entertain- 
ing, and since they have touched the 
lives of the great and near great, they 
have even more appeal. Fun to read 
aloud, especially for those who enjoy 
music. 


Yates Raymond F. How to restore an- 
tiques. 1948. 228p. illus. Harper, a 
49 


A practical manual to follow in home 
rejuvenation of antiques. Contains use- 
ful information on refinishing furniture, 
upholstering, work with metal objects, 
etc. 


History 


Duranty, Walter. Stalin & Co., the 
Politburo—the men who run Rus- 
sia. 1949. 261p. illus. Sloane, $3. 947 
Since, according to the author, it is 

the Politburo that controls the Soviet and 

directs the activities of world commun- 
ism, this discussion of the men who be- 
long to the Politburo is timely. The his- 
tory of that group is given as a unit and 
then as individuals. Chapters on the lead- 
ers include Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov, 

Kaganovich, Andreyev, Zhadanov, Mikoy- 

an, Khrushchev, Malenkov, Beria, and 

Voznesensky. Recommended. (See Book- 

list 45:220 Mr. 1 749) 
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Furman, Bess. Washington by-line, 
the personal history of a newspaper- 
woman, 1949. 348p. Knopf, Tae 


With a background of A. P. experi- 
ences “a a New York Times correspond- 
ent since 1945, Mrs. Furman has many 
interesting sidelights to give on Wash- 
ington. Her woman’s point of view makes 
light, entertaining reading about per- 
sonalities in the nation’s Capitol from 
1928 through 1948. Recommended. (See 
Booklist 45:185 F. 1 ’49) 


Hinshaw, David. Sweden; champion 
of peace. 1949. 309p. illus. Putnam, 
$4. 948.5 


The story of how the people of one 
nation have been able to settle their dif- 
ferences with the peoples of other na- 
tions over a period of 134 years. The 
author brings out facts which make this 
book a contribution to the literature on 
world peace. Recommended. (See Book- 
list 45:190 F. 1 ’49) 


Murphy, Audie L. To hell and back. 
1949. 274p. Holt, $3. 940.53 
“An extraordinarily vivid piece of 

authentic personal experience which im- 

mortalizes the boys who didn’t make it 

back from the beaches of Anzio and Sal- 
erno” is the way V. Kirkus describes this. 

The author is the most decorated Amer- 

ican soldier of World War II. His de- 

scription of the action he and his com- 
panions experienced in the Italian cam- 
paign and invasion of Europe through 
southern France is not pretty, but very 
real. (See Booklist 45:223 Mr. 1 ’49) 


Snyder, Margaret. The chosen valley, 
the story of a pioneer town. 1949. 
876p. Norton, $4. 977.6 
In telling the story of one small vil- 

lage of the midwest, this author has 

touched a common theme which would 
run through the history of other small 
towns. She has chosen Chatfield, Minne- 
sota, and based her story on written re- 
ports, newspaper files, and official re- 
cords. It is a readable account of life in 

America, and eighth in the series of that 

name. Recommended. 


Description and. Travel 


Marriott, Alice. The valley below. 
1949, 2438p. illus. Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, $3. 917.89 
A sympathetic account of the people 

in a predominantly Spanish-American 

and Indian neighborhood in New Mex- 
ico as seen by two women who go there 
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to make their home. Miss Marriott, an 
ethnologist and writer, and her friend, 
Margaret Lefranc, an artist and archi- 
tect, did more than establish their home 
in the community—they became a part of 
it and this is the story of the people they 
came to know. Highly recommended. 


Biography 
Gunther, John. Death be not proud, 
a memoir. 1949. 26lp. Harper, 


$2.50. 921 


The story of the courageous fight 
young Johnny Gunther made through a 
long illness. He died at the age of seven- 
teen of a brain tumor. His father has 
written about his only son’s mind, be- 
havior and the disease which baffled med- 
49) science. (See Booklist 45:224 Mr. 1 


Merton, Thomas. Seven Storey moun- 
tain. 1948. 429p. Harcourt, $3. 921 
The autobiography of a young Amer- 

ican poet, who, after his conversion to 

Roman Catholicism, entered the Trappist 

monastery in Kentucky. It has warmth, 

spirit and wit. Should be of interest to 
both Catholics and non-Catholics. (See 

Booklist 45:87 N. 1 ’48) 


Salyer, Sandford. Marmee, the moth- 
er of little women. 1949. 209p. Univ. 
of Oklahoma Press, $3. 921 


Marmee will appeal to all readers of 
Little Women and also to anyone who 
enjoys a good biography. The loving wife 
of Bronson Alcott, devoted mother of 
four lively girls, first paid social worker 
in Boston, homemaker under trying cir- 
cumstances, she stands out as a woman 
of great sweetness and strength of char- 
acter—a person you would enjoy knowing 
well. Highly recommended, especially for 
teen-age girls and their mothers. (See 
Booklist 45:214 F. 16 49) 


Wright, Helen. Sweeper in the sky; 
the life of Maria Mitchell, first wo- 
man astronomer in America. 1949. 
253p. illus. Macmillan, $4. 921 


The interesting life of America’s first 
woman astronomer. Maria Mitchell grew 
up on the island of Nantucket, where the 
whalers relied upon the stars for safe 
passage over unknown seas. She was li- 
brarian of the Athenaeum for twenty- 
five years, a pioneer in education for wo- 
men and head of the Astronomy depart- 
ment of Vassar College when it was 
founded, an ardent advocate of women’s 
rights, and an abolitionist. She was a 
unique figure, frank and outspoken, with 
a keen sense of humor. (See Booklist 
45:209 F. 1 ’49) 
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Fiction 

Bridge, Ann, pseud. And then you 

came. 1948. 8306p. Macmillan, $3.50. 

Scene: The western highlands in Scot- 
land, where the same families have lived 
in the same places for more than a thou- 
sand years, and where mystic things may 
happen. Characters: Some charming lo- 
cal people, an English archeologist, and 
some extraordinarily handsome strangers 
that seem to be related to an ancient leg- 
end. Madly interesting, to use a favorite 
adjective of one of the girls, well writ- 
ten, and thoroughly enjoyable. Recom- 
mended to all libraries. 


Faralla, Dana. Dream in the stone. 

1948. 234p. Messner, $3. 

A poetic, rather mystic novel in which 
the lives of a couple two centuries dead 
are mixed with the lives of two 13-year 
old fisher children in Jutland. The 
“stone” is a great chunk of amber, and 
the story swings back and forth from the 
early time to the present day. A golden 
stallion: that Erik of the 17th century 
calls Sliepner and Jorgen, the boy, calls 
Gylden, plays quite a part in the story. 
For a special audience, not likely to be 
a popular choice. 


Heth, Edward Harris. If you lived 
here. 1949. 241p. Harper, $2.75. 
Wisconsin small-town background—or 

any small town. Lizzie Temple, school 

teacher, retired after fifty years and 
there was a celebration to do her honor. 

The past is closely touched by the present 

in people and events. Recommended. 


Hughes, Dorothy Belle. The big bar- 
becue. 1949. 310p. Random, $2.75. 
Ariadne Pontius moved her family to 

New Mexico so that she might be “dis- 

covered” by a Hollywood magnate with 

a ranch there, and so acquire a million 

dollars. It did not work out quite as 

planned. A light-hearted, amusing story 
that mixes artists, scientists, political op- 
portunists, and the wealthy tourist ele- 
ment and pokes fun at them all. Recom- 
mended. (See Booklist 45:210 F. 15 ’49) 


McCrone, Guy. Aunt Bel. 1949. 342p. 

Farrar, Straus, $3. 

In this novel, the creator of the Moor- 
houses in Red plush (BULLETIN, Feb. ’48) 
continues the adventures of this Victor- 
ian Scottish family. Aunt Bel Moore- 
house, social arbitress, speaks for the 
family and manages all her relatives. 
Her activities as a matchmaker run suc- 
cessfully until her son.Arthur upsets her 
plans. Recommended. (See Booklist 
45:218 Mr. 1 ’49) 
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Marquand, John Phillips. Point of no 
return. 1949. 559p. Little, $3.50. 
Present and past in the life of a New 

York banker—the present, one important 

day in his career, the past, his growing- 

up in a small Massachusetts town. Ex- 
cellent, if sometimes satirical, character 
drawings and life in Clyde, Massachu- 

setts. (See Booklist 45:186 F. 1 ’49) 


O'Connor, Joseph. The Norwayman. 

1949. 352p. Macmillan $3.50. 

Knut Olsen, “the Norwayman,” is dis- 
covered nearly dead and nursed back to 
health by an Irishman and his wife in 
their Shark Island home. His life with 
them brings a new interest. The atmos- 
phere of the book will appeal to the 
reader who likes Irish stories and sea 


stories. Recommended. (See Booklist 
45:186 F. 1 ’49) 

Ormonde Czenzi. Laughter from 
downstairs. 1948. 27lp. Farrar, 


Straus, $2.75. 

Stories of a numerous Bohemian fam- 
ily in the Pacific northwest, especially 
the serious-minded little girl, her cheer- 
ful and understanding father, and the 
independent old grandmother. Has some 
of the charm of The yearling and For 
our vines have tender grapes with a 
great deal more humor. (See Booklist 
45:51 O. 1 748) 


Parrish Anne. A clouded star. 1948. 
242p. Harper, $2.75. 

A fictionized account of Harriet Tub- 
man, the heroic Negro woman who led 
many of her race to freedom through 
the Underground Railway before the 
Civil war. This is the tale of one of her 
trips as seen by a small boy who was 
one of the party, and told in. his old age. 
Vividly told. Recommended. 


Raphaelson, Dorshka. Morning song. 

1948. 280p. Random, $3. 

This is the story of Mary Millar, 
daughter of a Viennese father and a 
Russian mother, born and brought up in 
New York, and covers her life from five 
to. sixteen. It gives you the gaiety and 
vitality of youth, its ability to enjoy in 
spite of poverty and sorrow, and is par- 
ticularly good in its picture of back stage 
experiences of a girl who is in a “Cap- 
rices” chorus at 14. Has been compared 
to A tree grows in Brooklyn. 


Stevenson Dorothy Emily. Young 
Mrs. Savage. 1949. 312p. Rinehart, 
$2.75. 


As the author says in the preface, 
“This story was written for a polite per- 
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son who said, ‘Do, please, write a book 
all about a family of children,’ and for 
others who like to read of ordinary, 
everyday events in the lives of pleasant 
people” and she advises those who are 
looking for thrills and intricate plot to 
look elsewhere. Not quite so amusing as 
some of her previous books, but a pleas- 
ant story that holds attention. (See Book- 
list 45:218 F. 15 749) 


Winslow, Anne Goodwin. The springs. 
1949. 227p. Knopf, $2.50. 
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The people who came to the fashion- 
able resort hotel at the springs near her 
home had much to do with the growing 
up of Alice MacGowan, a beautiful and 
lovable southern girl, seventeen when the 
narrative starts. Will be welcomed by 
those who enjoyed The dwelling place 
(BULLETIN, Oct. 743) and A quiet neigh- 
borhood (BULLETIN, Dec. ’47) and may 
prove an introduction to Mrs. Winslow’s 
books to many others. Recommended. 
(See Booklist 45:211 F. 15 ’49) 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Beatty, Hetty Burlingame. Little wild 
horse. 1949. 32p. illus. Houghton, 
(bds.) $1. 


Seven year old Peter moves to a ranch 
and more easily than most tames a little 
wild horse. An excellent picture book for 
pre-school and kindergarten age with a 
rhythmic read aloud text and stylized, 
detailed pictures that fit together with a 
striking sense of design. 


Brock, Emma Lillian. Surprise bal- 
loon. 1949. [59p.] illus. Knopf, 


(bds.) $1.50. 

The Easter rabbit is carried high to 
the moon on the balloon he blows up and 
all his farmyard friends,—the puppy, the 
pig, the kitten and the duck,—hang on 
and go along for the ride. A slight story 
with pictures full of fun for reading 
aloud and for beginning readers. Needs 
pre-binding. 

Cook, Mary E. Blackie and his family. 
1949. 69p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 
Blackie, the blackbird, and his family 

live in a California orchard from nest- 

ing time to midsummer migration. 

Easy reading type and pleasant black 

and white illustrations make a good title 

for third and fourth grade readers. 


Friedman, Frieda. A sundae for Judy. 

1949, 192p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 

A gay friendly story of neighborhood 
life in New York, centered around eleven 
year old Judy whose father’s candy store 
was a meeting place for all her friends. 
The youngsters’ show that they put on 
to earn money for a poor family is the 
climax of the activities of this group of 
children of all races and creeds. Good- 
sized type for grades 3-5. 


Johnson, Margaret Sweet. Snowshoe 
paws. 1949. illus. 6383p. Morrow, $2. 


A six-toed kitten from the Humane 
Society finally makes his place in his 
benefactor’s home when he rescues the 
Pekingese puppy of the household from 
a strange dog. A simple cat and dog 
story set in 24 point type with delightful 
full page illustrations by each page of 
text. Grades 2-3. 


Lindman, Maj Jan. Little folks’ life 
of Jesus. 1948. 24p. illus. Whitman, 
$2. 


An author-artist who needs no intro- 
duction has retold twelve episodes from 
the life of Christ with a full page col- 
ored illustration for each story. Beauti- 
fully and reverently told in picture and 
words, the book will be useful for little 
children in home, church and story tell- 
ing groups. Also, third and fourth grad- 
ers will be able to read it themselves. 


Parish, Helen Rand. At the palace 
i 1949. 64p. illus. Viking, (bds.) 
2. 


When his boss-man is hurt, nine year 
old Paco from the Peruvian hills makes 
his home on the streets of Lima and sets 
himself up as a bootblack before the 
president’s palace. As a result of sound- 
ing the alarm when a band of armed men 
plan to murder the president, Paco finds 
a home in the palace itself. Leo Politi’s 
pictures add to the Latin American fla- 
vor of this story for third to fifth grad- . 
ers. 

Tregarthen, Enys. The white ring. 

1949. 65p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 

A fanciful Cornish legend, illustrated 
with Nora Unwin’s delicate line draw- 
ings, which concerns the king and queen 
of the fairies during their sojourn as mor- 
tals, he as a fisherman, she, as a little 
girl. Nan, the little girl becomes smaller 
and smaller, instead of growing larger 
like a human child, until at last she 
could ride on the back of a toad. Large 
print. Grades 3-5. 
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Walsh, Mary Regina. The widow wo- 
man and her goat. 1949. [54p.] il- 
lus. Knopf, $1.75. 

A fanciful tale, told with an Irish lilt 
and with a true folk tale flavor of the 
widow woman, her “blaggard of a goat,” 
the wee folk and the fair-haired boy 
that they brought her. Good-sized type 
and black and white illustrations in same 
format as the Mullingar heifer (BuL- 
LETIN, Je. ’46). Grades 3-5. 


Webber, Irma Eleanor (Schmidt). Bits 
that grow big. 1949. 64p. illus. Scott 
(bds.) $1.50. 581 
The fourth in a series on plant and 

animal growth is a most excellent book 
about plant reproduction developed by 
means of experiments that children can 
make. Where plants come from,—seeds, 
spores, cuttings, graftings, leaves and 
roots,—all are discussed in simple and 
pleasing text. Grades 3-5. Needs pre- 
binding. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Angelo, Valenti. The bells of Bleecker 
street. 1949. 186p. illus. Viking, 
$2.50. 


Sandlot baseball, an orchestra, the fes- 
tivals of Bleecker street, the church, the 
colorful street vendors and the old coun- 
try customs of their families are all a 
part of the life of twelve year old Joey 
and his gang in Greenwich Village. A 
real boy story filled with the scrapes of 
boyhood and told against a warm back- 
ground of family love and devotion. 
Grades 4-6. 


Barne, Kitty. Secret of the sand hills. 

1949. 245p. Dodd, $2.50. 

A lively family of English youngsters 
becomes involved in a mystery while they 
are spending the Easter holidays with 
their hitherto unknown grandfather. The 
unraveling of the mystery provides an 
exciting, plausible adventure for 5th to 
7th graders. 


Brewton, Sara and John E. Bridled 
with rainbows. 1949. 191p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.75. 811.08 or 821.08 
A third anthology to add to Under the 

tent of the sky (BULLETIN, Dec. ’37) and 

Gaily we parade (BULLETIN, Jan. 41). 

Subtitled: Poems about many things of 

earth and sky, the anthology includes 

verses by modern poets as well as the 
old favorites that tell of the joys of 
childhood, the earth and sky, the seasons 
and school, the sea and ships, the day 
and night. Grades 4-7. 
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Buff, Mary (Marsh) and Conrad. Pe- 
ter’s pinto. 1949. 96p. illus. Viking, 
2 


The colorful background of Utah’s 
Heartbreak valley is the scene of this 
story of Peter’s summer on his uncle’s 
ranch. The boy learns to ride and rope, 
hears tales of the pioneering Mormons, 
escapes a cloudburst and finally obtains 
the horse of his own that he desires on a 
wild mustang hunt. The author-artists 
have created another distinguished book 
for the 4th to 6th grade readers. 


Daringer, Helen Fern. Pilgrim Kate. 
1949, 252p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Fifteen year old Kate resents the 

change in her happy-go-lucky life in 

Scrooby with her close-knit family when 

her sister joins the separists. By the time 

her parents decide that they, too, will 
seek religious freedom in Holland, Kate 
understands and is prepared. For grades 

5-7, younger than Gaggin, Down Ryton 

water (BULLETIN, Feb. ’42). 


Fenner, Phyllis Reid, comp. Horses, 
horses, horses. 1949. 285p. illus. 
Watts, $2.50. 


The collection includes 18 horse tales, 
some familiar ones from books, others 
from magazines, about “palominos and 
pintos, polo ponies and plow horses, Mor- 
gans and mustangs.” Because of the un- 
ending passion for horses, this collec- 
tion will interest a wide age range and 
make a good family book. 


Zim, Herbert Spencer. Homing pig- 
eons. 1949. 64p. illus. Morrow, $2. 
636.5 

A guide book to the raising, flying and 
racing of homer pigeons, with plans for 
building simple lofts and pens. Further 
instructions for developing the hobby 
will be helpful to individuals or leaders, 
planning pigeon clubs. Includes a bibli- 
ography of books and magazines, and 
many illustrations for 3rd to 6th graders. 


For Young People 


Best, Allena (Champlin). Forty-seven 
keys. 1949. 200p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
Honey, a high school junior, plans to 

be a writer and learns much about writ- 

ing, publishing and people as a part time 
secretary to an author, who comes to her 
home town to live and write a different 
kind of book than her usual romantic 
tale. The “writing notes” at the end of 
each chapter add to the value of this 
teen age story, packed with the events 
of high school life. Grades 7-9. 
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Bick, Christopher. The bells of heav- 
en, the story of Joan of Arc. 1949. 
246p. illus. Dodd, $3. 921 
Another biography to add to the Joan 

of Arc titles in the collection because of 

the beauty and imaginative quality that 
makes the book so real and alive. The 

author, a young Englishman and the il- 

lustrator, Lauren Ford, an outstanding 

American artist, have collaborated well 

in this sensitive account of the young 

saint. 


Levinger, Elma Ehrlich. Albert Ein- 
stein. 1949. 174p. Messner, $2.75. 
921 


One of the two biographies of Einstein, 
published this spring,—the other is 
Peare, Albert Einstein, Holt $2.50. The 
portrayal of Einstein by Mrs. Levinger 
dwells more on the personal and family 
life of the man and his warmth of human 
feeling as well as the scientific aspects 
of his career. Junior and senior high 
school. 


Meek, Sterner St. Paul. Midnight, a 
cow pony. 1949. 217p. Knopf, $2.50. 
A Texas cattle ranch is the background 

for this adventurious story of a cow pony 

that will not even allow most of the cow- 
boys on his back and his taming by Bill, 
the mysterious cowboy whose identity as 
the absent owner of the ranch adds to the 
reader’s interest. Grades 7-9. 


Nolan, Jeannette (Covert). Andrew 
Jackson. 1949. 178p. illus. Messner, 
$2.75. 921 


Written with historical accuracy that 
captures the turbulent, “self-made” man 
personality of the seventh president of 
the United States, this biography will 
supplement Andrew Jackson, the fight- 
ing president by Helen Nicolay, listed in 
Children’s Catalog. 


Thompson, Mary Wolfe. Hillhaven. 
1949. 280p. Longmans, $2.50. 
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Occupational therapy is the vocation 
that is highlighted in this career story, 
plus the usual touch of romance. It makes 
a good story for the older girl with add- 
ed values that come from Trudy’s feeling 
of responsibility to her patients, the need 
to make good because of the sacrifices her 
family has made to give her an educa- 
_ and her growth to maturity. Grades 


Tunis, John Roberts. Son of the valley. 
1949. 192p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 
Very different from the author’s usual 

sport stories with the theme of tolerance 

in a democracy. The coming of T. V. A. 

moves the Heiskell family from their 

farm which had been in the family since 
colonial times. Amidst the resentment 
and anger it is sixteen year old Johnny 
who is curious about the possibilities of 
soil conservation and works at it against 
the opposition of the neighbors and his 
own father. Grades 7-10. 


New Editions 


Brooks, Walter Rollin. Freddy goes 
to Florida. c1949. 197p. illus. Knopf, 
$2.50. 

Originally published under the title 
~ and again, starred in Children’s Cata- 
og. 


Curtis, Alice Turner. Little maid_ of 
New Orleans. cl949. 224p. illus. 
Knopf, $2. 


Illustrations in color by Sandra Janes. 


Morrow, Elizabeth. The painted pig. 
1930. 33p. illus. Knopf, $2. 
A new, tenth printing of a title, double 
starred in Children’s Catalog. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. Kidnapped. 
c1948. 310p. illus. Grosset, $1.25. 
Lynd Ward’s illustrations in full color 

and black and white make this Illustrated 

Junior Library edition one to purchase 

for replacements. 
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50 NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1948 


Compiled by a Committee of the Public Libraries Division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, under the direction of Louis M. Nourse, president, 
Public Libraries Division. The use you make of this list will depend upon the 
size of your library and its book budget. The books that are starred might be 





considered for first purchase in the small library. 


*Bradley. No place to hide. 

Camus. The plague. 

*Chase. The proper study of mankind. 
*Churchill. The gathering storm. 

Conant. Education in a divided 

world. 

Crankshaw. Russia and the Russians. 
"Eisenhower. Crusade in Europe. 
*Evatt. The United Nations. 

Fairbank. The United States and 

China. 

Faulkner. Intruder in the dust. 

Freeman. George Washington, 2v. 

Gandhi. Gandhi’s autobiography. 

Giedion. Mechanization takes com- 

mand. 

Greene. The heart of the matter. 
*Hamilton. Witness to the truth. 

Hull. The memoirs of Cordell Hull. 
*Joy and Arnold. The Africa of Al- 

bert Schweitzer. 

Kinsey and others. Sexual behavior 

in the human male. 

Krutch. Henry David Thoreau. 

La Guardia. The making of an in- 

surgent. 

Laski. The American democracy. 

Lecomte du Nuoy. The road to rea- 

son. 

Literary history of the United States. 


Lockridge. Raintree country. 
*Lomax. Folk song U. S. A. 
*MecWilliams. A mask for privilege. 

Mailer. The naked and the dea. 

Malone. Jefferson and his time (v. 1). 

Mann. Dr. Faustus. 

Mearns. The Lincoln papers. 

Merton. The seven storey mountain. 
*Paton. Cry, the beloved country. 

Plivier. Stalingrad. 

Russell. Human knowledge. 

Sandburg. Remembrance Rock. 

Shaw. The young lions. 

Sherwood. Roosevelt and Hopkins. 

Sitwell. Laughter in the next room. 

Stewart. Fire. 

Stilwell. The Stilwell papers. 

Stimson. On active service in peace 

and war. 

Taylor. The taste of angels. 

Toynbee. Civilization on trial. 

Van Doren. The great rehearsal. 
“Vogt. Road to survival. 

Ward. The West at bay. 

Wecter. The age of the great depres- 

sion, 1929-1941. 


*Welles. We need not fail. 
*White. Man called White. 
Wilder. The ides of March. 
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DISTINGUISHED CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1948 
Selected and Annotated by the Book Evaluation Committee, Children’s Library 
Association, Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, A. L. A. 


Adshead, Gladys and Duff, Annis, 
comps. An inheritance of poetry. 
illus. Houghton. 

“The informal arrangement, the ee 
selection of fresh, along with traditional, 
material, and the wide range in time and 
mood make this an inviting anthology, par- 
ticularly for family reading and for teen-age 
browsing.” 


Bontemps, Arna Wendell. Story of the 

Negro. illus. Knopf. 

“The simplicity with which the author 
unfolds the story of the Negro people from 
earliest times, the dispassionateness with 
which he presents the problems of his race, 
and the wealth of material, much of it not 
available elsewhere, make this book a valu- 
able contribution to children’s literature.” 


Chase, Richard, ed. Grandfather tales. 
illus. Houghton. 

“A fine contribution to American folklore 
is this collection of American-English tales 
from North Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky. 
The addition of American humor and local 
color give these old themes a freshness and 
vitality, while the author’s ability to write 
as if he were telling the stories orally keeps 
the flavor of tales told and retold for gen- 
erations.” 


Gannett, Ruth Stiles. My father’s 
dragon. illus. Random. 

“A small boy takes the advice of an alley 
cat and journeys safely to a jungle island 
where he outwits the wild beasts and res- 
cues a baby dragon. An original nonsense 
tale in which absurdities are heightened by 
the matter-of-fact, logical style of narration 
and are matched in fancy by the altogether 
appealing illustrations.” 


George, John and Jean. Vulpes, the 
red fox. illus. Dutton. 

“Displaying a real knowledge and under- 
standing of the animal world and a feeling 
for the countryside, the authors have writ- 
ten into this life story of a brave and cun- 
ning red fox of Maryland much about the 
nature and habits of wild animals. The sen- 
sitive wash drawings are admirably suited 
to the restrained beauty of this exceptionally 
fine animal portrait.” 


Godden, Rumer. The dolls’ house. il- 
lus. Viking. 
“An enchanting story which brings to life 
a family of dolls living in a Victorian dolls’ 
house in London. With sure artistry the 


author creates such distinctive characteriza- 
tions as to make the dolls appear real in their 
relations to each other, in their conversa- 
tions, and in the dramatic situations, yet 
never does she overstep the boundaries of 
reality which separate the dolls from the 
children who give them life.” 


Henry, Marguerite. King of the wind. 
illus. Rand McNally. 


“A beautiful, sympathetic story of the 
famous Godolphin Arabian, a spirited stal- 
lion, and the little mute Arabian stable boy 
who accompanies him on his journey across 
the seas to France and England. The lad’s 
fierce devotion to his horse and his great 
faith and loyalty are skillfully woven 
into an enthralling tale which children will 
long remember. The moving quality of the 
writing is reflected in the handsome illus- 
trations.” 


Holling, Holling Clancy. Seabird. il- 
lus. Houghton. 

“A miniature sea gull carved from a wal- 
rus tusk serves as mascot for four genera- 
tions of seafaring men. The changes in sea 
life from whaling ships, to clippers, to steam- 
ships, and finally to air-transports form a viv- 
id panorama of American navigation strik- 
ing y pictured with full-page illustrations in 
color, and with detailed marginal drawings 
which give a wealth of authentic informa- 
tion.” 

McCloskey, Robert. Blueberries for 

Sal. illus. Viking. 

“In fresh and captivating pictures, which 
tell the story so completely that the text is 
actually unnecessary, the author-artist tells 
what happens on a summer day in Maine 
when a little girl and a bear cub, wandering 
away from their blueberry-picking mothers, 
each mistakes the other’s mother for its own. 
The Maine hillside and meadows are real 
and lovely, the quiet humor is entirely child- 
like, and there is just exactly the right 
amount of suspense for small children.” 


McGinley, Phyllis. All around the 
town. illus. Lippincott. 
“For each letter of the alphabet there is 
a double-page picture, rich in color and 
beautiful in design, and a gay verse about 
city scenes which have special appeal for 
children. The city is New York.” 


Rankin, Louise. Daughter of the 
mountain. illus. Viking. 


“Tibet comes alive in this dramatic and 
inspiring story of a delightfully human and 
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wholly lovable girl who makes a long, dif- 

cult journey, alone, from her mountain 
home to Calcutta in search of a her beloved 
red-gold Lhasa terrier which has been stol- 
en. 


Seeger, Ruth. American folk songs for 
children. illus. Doubleday. 

“A collection of nearly a hundred folk 
songs for young children which will be in- 
valuable to parents and teachers because it 
is the result of long and enthusiastic experi- 
ence, includes suggestions for rhythmic play 
and improvisations, and has a long foreword 
which sets forth the author’s theories on the 
= folk songs and their use with chil- 

en. 


Seredy, Kate. The Chestry oak. illus. 
Viking. 
“Young Michael of Hungary carries with 
him through the war to America an acorn 
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from the ancestral oak—an acorn which rep- 
resents to the Hungarian prince the courage 
and honor of his proud oaanes and hope 
for the future. A dramatic narrative with 
unforgettable characters, able writing, and 
beautiful illustrations.” 


Thorne-Thomsen, Gudrun. In Nor- 
way. illus. Viking. 

“Various sapecis of life in Norway from 
descriptions of the land itself to its folk tales 
and legends, are presented with understand- 
ing and affection by one who is a native of 
the country and an accomplished storyteller. 
The fine black-and-white lithographs make 
this an inviting looking book.” 


This list is available with library imprint, 
500 for $5, quantity price available, from: 
Library Division, Sturgis Printing Company, 
P. O. Box 329, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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